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REST YOUR EYES 
ON/WiTH 
THE NEW 


FOLDAMATIC 
LINE-A-TIME® 


COPYHOLDER 


Just a touch of your finger keeps each line of copy 
where it belongs—right beiore your eyes. 

The constant shift from the steno pad propped 
on the desk to the letter being typed is now a thing 
of the past. Gone forever too—eyestrain, backache, 
and nervous tension—the main causes of typing 
fatigue. You'll be amazed to find how your typing 
efficiency has increased. And you'll be so much 
more relaxed at the end of your day . . . thanks to 
your New FoupaMartic LINE-A-TIME Copyholder. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1201.315 Park Avenue South, New York 10 


1 would like a tree tive-day trial of the new 
FoLpaMatic LInE-A-TIME Copyholder.* 














FoLpaMatic LINE-A-TIME Copyholder appear } 


Distinctive low design makes the New Bo 
d NAME 
» - . * es 
to be an extension of the machine. Available in ; FIRM 
six office and typewriter harmonizing colors: y ADDRESS 
French Gray, Desert Sage, Honey Beige, } j ete iain ee 
Mist Green Lime Light and White sand f *Availabie only in cities w:th a Remington Rand office. 
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to do the whole le: 


Dear Sir: 


On a new Royal Standard, 
your letters come out as 
though printed on a press - 
no light spots, no dark 
spots. 


That's because only 
Royal touch is tailored to 
the strength of each finger... 
and Royal touch is 20% lighter 
than the touch of any other 
standard. 


In fact, Royal touch is 
the closest approach to elec- 
tric touch in all standard 


typing. 
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See what a difference the Royal finger-tailored touch 
makes? And it’s just one of Royal’s exclusive benefits. 


MORE: 1. The space bar will not bounce or skip—even at 
160 words a minute. 2. It takes 9 seconds to change a 
ribbon on a Royal—and fingers never touch the ribbon. 
That’s Royal’s Twin-Pak. 3. Royal’s Letter Setter feeds 
as many as 9 carbons into place with carpenter’s-square 
- accuracy—no more slanting lines. 4. All this plus the 





closest approach to electric touch in all standard typing. 


NET RESULT: You get neater work and more of it. 
Makes sense to trade in those old slow-pokes on new cost- 
cutting, secretary-saving Royal Standards. Doesn’t it? 


ROYAL standard 


World’s Number One Typewriter 
There are more Royal Typewriters in office use than any other make. 








Olive M. Porter 


Mrs. Marie Starr 
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«©... Every Man a Debtor 


99 


to His Profession . . . 


@ During this month of great historic significance 
throughout our nation, it would seem an appropriate 
time to pause and reflect upon our NSA history, and 
our plans for the future. 

Ten years ago we were engaged in an Association- 
wide membership drive which ran from October 1, 1949 
to May 31, 1950. The plan was to double the member- 
ship. The slogan was “every member get a member.” 

The date of February 1950, originally set for the 
first CPS examination, was postponed. The first draft 
of one section of a specially prepared textbook was 
submitted to an examiner. Everyone was working dili- 
gently to make the program a reality. The first exami- 
nation would be given in August 1951, at fifteen test 
centers. The National Editors Committee established 
minimum standards for chapter bulletins, the standards 
to be used in judging for national awards. The mem- 
bers were preparing to attend the Convention in 
Boston. Members were receiving discounts of 10 per 
cent to 25 per cent at renowned vacation resorts by 
wearing the NSA pin or presenting the NSA member- 
ship card. Glamour magazine devoted its January issue 
to the secretarial profession highlighting NSA. The 
topic of the day was “state organization.” 

In 1955, five years later, CPS was in its fourth year, 
as was National Secretaries Week and National Secre- 
taries Day. Membership goal was 15,000 by June 1. 
There were 950 signed up for the 1955 CPS exam—we 
were striving for 1200 candidates. This was the first 
full year of participation in the Achievement Award 
Program, and members were preparing for Convention 
Ten in Tennessee. 

And now we are here, 1960, with a brief but very 
colorful history to reflect upon. We owe a great deal to 
the pioneers, the members who extended themselves 
and gave of their time, energy, money and faith in 
order that we might have the many benefits we take 
for granted today. The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion (International) as we know it did not “just hap- 
pen.” It is a culmination of hope, dedication and plan- 
ning for the future and for the good of all. 

We now have an opportunity to add to our history 
and become a part of the heritage of our Association. 
We can do this by looking ahead, thinking ahead and 
holding fast to our ideals. Our daily problems are 
important, but they are momentary . . . they are not 
unique and they must take their rightful place in the 
over-all plan. 

We have an action-packed and progressive past of 
which we can be proud. If we take time to study our 
history, we can be guided by it. But it is to the future 
that we must direct our thoughts and energies. If the 
past mirrors the future, then our NSA future is bright 
indeed. We have only to reach out and make it so. 
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“‘Orchids for me... 


when my Edison Voicewriter 
really deserves them!” 


“Honestly, when my boss started talking about machine dictation, I 
really worried. But I needn’t have. A couple of weeks with the Edison 
Voicewriter . . . and they’re congratulating me for doing such a good job! 


“I used to have to spend hours taking dictation . . . then hours tran- 
scribing my shorthand notes. You know how it is—meant overtime often 
as not to get the work out. 


“But with the Edison Voicewriter, that’s all changed. My boss dictates 
anytime, anywhere. It’s so much easier for him! And it gives me the time 
to do a better job . . . be more of an executive assistant! 


“Transcribing is so much easier! Dictation comes through crisp and 
clear from the Voicewriter Diamond Disc. And when there’s a peak load, 
it’s so easy to pass along the disc to another secretary. Just try that with 
shorthand notes!” 


Edison Voicewriter ra 
MeGRAWE 
A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. McGraw-Edison Company, ED) | SON 


West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 











GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE! 
Ask your boss to let you mail cou- 
pon. You'll do him and yourself a fa- 
vor. No obligation. 





‘To: 
Edison Voicewriter Dept. SE2 
West Orange, New Jersey 


Both my boss and I want to know more about 
what a dictating machine will do for us! 


Name 





Boss’s Name 





Company. 





Street 
City 


Zone State 
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MODERNIZE YOUR MIND 


Wi Webster defines the mind as “the 
perceptive and thinking part of con- 
sciousness.” 

Our ability to think, our brain- 
power, is such a natural part of us 
that we simply take this great gift 
for granted and sometimes do not 
exercise and develop our mind as we 
should. High on the list of qualities 
of outstanding business men and 
women is the ability to think. 

As secretaries we know that failure 
to stop to think things through can 
often result in the loss of time and 
money to our employers. This could 
be particularly true when working 
under pressure, aS sO many secre- 
taries do. The speed of performance 
often clouds clear thinking and the 
axiom, “Haste makes waste,” finds 
its victim in the secretary who is 
more intent on just getting the work 
done than on getting it done well. 

Perhaps the following constructive 
habits of thinking will tend to brush 
away the cobwebs and help us to 
modernize our minds: 


Concentration 

The ability to keep our minds on 
our work without allowing many dis- 
tracting thoughts to creep in is a 
challenge to our mental powers. 

Listening with undivided attention 
to instructions of our employers in- 
sures that we need to be told only 
once. Thinking along with what our 
employer is saying, or anticipating 
his next words when he is dictating 
keeps the secretary mentally alert 
and well equipped to handle emer- 
gencies in her employer’s absence 
exactly as he would. 
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by Carol E. Stallbaum 


Great Lakes Representative 


International 


We sometimes find it rather easy 
to concentrate while doing the big 
things, but fall victim of habit in 
performing the more routine tasks of 
our jobs. 

Habit is not necessarily implied in 
a derogatory sense. Actually, when 
we stop to think about it, habit does 
make our personal and business lives 
much easier. 


William James said: “Habit is the 
enormous flywheel of society, its 
most precious conservative agent.” 
How complicated our lives would be 
if, for instance, everything we did 
were a complete innovation—if we 
couldn’t wash and dress, eat and 
drive our cars, dial our telephones, or 
type automatically with a minimum 
of effort. 


Not all things are done best effort- 
lessly and automatically. We must 
think and we must concentrate in 
order to devise the best possible ways 
of doing the job. Learning to con- 
centrate even while performing the 
every-day routine tasks often results 
in the discovery of entirely new and 
improved methods of work. 


Organization 

The complex problem of deciding 
“what to do when” faces all secre- 
taries at various times. When the 
workload is unusually heavy, the sec- 
retary may often find herself jump- 
ing haphazardly from one job to an- 
other, leaving a trail of little items 
unfinished. It is then that she men- 
tally dons her thinking cap and 
arranges her office routine so that 
first things come first and important 
duties are completed on time. 


Education Committee 


Taking the time to make a list of 
the things to be done pays dividends 
in performance and affords a sense of 
accomplishment as completed items 
are crossed off the list. Planning 
your work and then working your 
plan are earmarks of mental maturity 
and successful organization. 


Word Fluency 


Words, as we know, are the tools 
of our thoughts. That is why a large 
vocabulary encourages mental flexi- 
bility and broadens our understand- 
ing. It provides us with the words 
and concepts we need to express our 
thinking and to grasp the thoughts of 
others. While secretaries are not ex- 
pected to vie with the learned phil- 
ologists, it is to their definite advan- 
tage to possess a good vocabulary. 

Research has established that the 
person who scores high in vocabulary 
is likely to possess an above-average 
mental endowment. Systematic read- 
ing as you explore such fields as 
psychology, science, philosophy, art, 
or music, will add to your vocabulary 
many meaningful and useful words. 
Charles W. Eliot has said, ‘Books are 
the kindest and most constant of 
friends: they are the most accessible 
and wisest of scholars, and the most 
patient of teachers.” 

The libraries in business offices 
throughout the country contain a 
veritable storehouse of information. 
Form the habit of reading your trade 
journals; seek your employer’s assist- 
ance in explaining those business 
terms unfamiliar to you. He will 
recognize and respect your willing- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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particular problem and help you solve it! 








Both more than mere machines 


Below is the Here is the Underwood 
brilliant Underwood Touch-Master II® 
Documentor® standard typewriter. 
electric typewriter. It's functionally 
It appeals to designed. Try it— 
high-volume typists, you'll find it 
because typing requires less 
tasks on Documentor effort than other 


are electrified! standards! 


Behind these two office time-savers are Underwood's 65 years of designing, producing, and improving typewriters. They are part 


of the most complete line of business machines in the world. All are the result of Visioneering — Underwood's ability to foresee your 


underwood 












Underwood Corporation * One Park Ave. * New York 16, N. Y. 


Standard, Electric, and Portable Typewriters; Adding and Accounting Machines; Data Processing Systems; Filing Systems; Supplies; Electronic Systems and Components 











Wi Secretaries attempting the CPS 
examination have widely differing 
backgrounds of experience and edu- 
cation. The steps they take to achieve 
certification also vary. Five secre- 
taries who passed one section on their 
first attempts but later passed the re- 
maining sections were asked to com- 
ment on their steps in preparation 
for the examination. Parts of their 
replies are presented here. 


A secretary from New York indi- 
cates that courses with homework are 
desirable. She stated: “I have been a 
secretary for many years and have 
worked mostly in Legal Divisions of 
fairly large companies. For a period 
of about three years I worked as sec- 
retary to the director of personnel of 
a moderately sized office. At the time 
I sent in my application, I thought 
I was qualified to pass the examina- 
tion based on my experience. I had 
been attending Pace College at night 
and had completed three semesters 
of accounting and business law. 


“At the time I became interested in 
the CPS program, one of the well- 
known universities in the city was 
giving a series of lectures in prepara- 
tion for the examination. These were 
given over two semesters of 16 weeks 
each. They were one night a week, 
an there was no required homework 
or reading for these courses. I 
dropped out of Pace for one year and 
attended these lectures. I passed only 
one section that year—Accounting. 
My disappointment at the results of 
the examination made my determi- 
nation to pass a very personal matter. 


“The following year I re-enrolled 
at Pace College and included in my 
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by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


program the subjects of economics, 
business correspondence, and com- 
munications. The only section of the 
examination for which I made no 
preparation was Secretarial Proce- 
dures. Your records show that I did 
not pass that section. The next 
semester, when the class was can- 
celed in Secretarial Procedures, I 
studied the textbook which would 
have been used in the class and con- 
tinued with my other studies. 


“T would like to suggest that the 
secretary who has spent most of her 
career in large corporations where 
specific divisions handle different 
phases of a company’s operations 
would have less general knowledge 
regarding certain administrative 
functions than the secretary who 
works in a smaller office and handles 
mailing, keeps books, prepares pay- 
rolls, orders supplies, etc. The ca- 
reer secretary in a large corporation 
would have more specialized expe- 
rience and she would need extra read- 
ing, study and teaching in order to be 
brought up to date. My personal ex- 
perience has shown that actual 
classes where homework and quizzes 
are given are better for me than home 
study courses.” 


A secretary from California told 
how she overcame the initial dis- 
appointment of her first attempt: 
“For years I had been a secretary, I 
thought. I’d gone smugly along, 
thinking I knew just about every- 
thing, and feeling very secure in the 
knowledge that I was a good secre- 
tary for, after all, hadn’t two or three 
different bosses told me so? So I 
studied and crammed for the exami- 


Certified Professional Secretary 


nation, went into the examining room 
altogether too sure of myself, read 
the questions too rapidly, answered 
the questions too hurriedly, panicked 
in the stenographic test and, as a re- 
sult, failed my first try in fine 
fashion. 


“What a horrible, let-down feel- 
ing! My first reaction was shame and 
anger with myself for taking the 
exam so lightly. I determined, then 
and there, to pass if it took the rest 
of my days. I had to prove to my- 
self that I could do it, and so I set 
out to study and take one or two 
sections at a time. This seemed to be 
the answer, for this year I passed my 
last sections. To me, passing the 
exam had become something I had 
to do, like the mountain climber who 
said, when asked why he insisted on 
climbing the Matterhorn, ‘I have to 
climb it because it’s there.’ 


“Too many girls will not make the 
initial try or refuse to try again be- 
cause of foolish pride. This is not 
good in a secretary; it’s like refusing 
to try to find a solution to an office 
problem for fear that the first at- 
tempted solution may be a failure. It 
isn’t easy to swallow pride and dis- 
appointment and try again, but to 
me, CPS was worth every bit of it.” 

A secretary from Connecticut who 
took the examination with no prepa- 
ration advises against it. She said: 
“IT passed only one section in 1957 
(Secretarial Skills) with four sec- 
tions in the upper third and Business 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Only your dreams 
get you there faster 


| Just 51, hours 
to Hawaii 
: on Pan Am Jets 





























Pan Am Jet Clippers* take you to fabulous 
Hawaii in as little as 5 hours 15 minutes from 
the West Coast. 


A holiday in Hawaii has never before been so near, 
thanks to the magic of Pan Am’s Intercontinental Jet 
Clippers. You can be sunning yourself on a balmy 
Hawaiian beach, or surfboarding in the sparkling 
Pacific in just 5% hours after you leave California. 
Jet flights depart daily from San Francisco, Los An- 
geles; 3 times weekly from Seattle and Portland. 


Round-trip, Jet tourist-class fare to Hawaii is just 
$266. Or pay 10% down .. . up to 20 months to pay 
the balance .. . on the Pan Am Pay-Later Plan. 





And here’s a way to enjoy travel even more. Join 
the New Horizons* Club, created especially for 
businesswomen. As a member, you're entitled to dis- 
counts on a wide variety of local specialties. Best of 
all, it’s a wonderful way to meet new traveling com- 


panions. Send the adjoining coupon now. 
*Trade-Marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


New Horizons Club, Pan American World Airways, 
Dept. 10, P. O. Box 2255, New York 17, N. Y. 


[] Please send me FREE Pan Am’s World-Wide 
Holiday Tour Guide & colorful brochure on Jet 
Clippers. 

M-_ (] Enclosed is $2 for membership in New Horizons 

Club. V'll receive (in addition to the above): 


* New Horizons Club membership card and pin. 
* Copy of New Horizons World Guide. 

* Handsome World Map suitable for framing. 
¢ Information about the special Club tours. 





World’s Most 
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Experienced Airline NAME 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC ADDRESS 
FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
CITY STATE. 





FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST ’ROUND THE WORLD 











Truly international, the Mexico City 
Bilingual Chapter of NSA was in- 
stalled at the University Club in | 
aaalure Mexico City on November 7. | 









( 
: 
I 
I 
(Right) Joanne Miller, President of the California Division, Y 
presents the gavel to the first President of the Mexico City t 
Bilingual Chapter, Guadalupe Landerreche Obregon. Other I 


gifts shown im the picture are the President’s pin, a gift from 
Dorine George, past president of California Division, and the 
banner presented the new Chapter by California’s South Bay 
Chapter. 








(Above) California Division’s First Vice 
President, Frances Jones, installs the offi- 
cers of the Bilingual Chapter in Mexico 
City. (Left to right): Estela Flores Magon, 
Treasurer; Tona Quiroga, Corresponding 
Secretary; Gabriela Schutz, Recording Sec- 
retary; Delia Rodriguez, Second Vice 
President in charge of Pudlic Relations; 
Aurora A. de Corona, Vice President; 
Lupe Landerreche O., President, and Fran- 
ces Jones, who conducted the ceremony 
entirely in Spanish. 


(Right Center) President of the new Bi- 
lingual Chapter, and the Honorable Robert 
C. Hill, Ambassador from the United States 
to Mexico, an honored guest and speaker 
at the installation. 


(Right) Mrs. Amalia C. de Castillo Ledon, 
Subsecretary of Cultural Affairs of the 
Mexican Government, seated with Rubye 
Richey of Airborne Chapter, who served 
as Mistress of Ceremonies for the installa- 
tion, and International President, Mrs. 
Evelyn Day. 
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BLUE 
CROTTO 


@ The picture hung on the wall of 
my grandmother's parlor. It was an 
oil painting of the Blue Grotto, lo- 
cated in the side of a cliff, at sea 
level, on the Isle of Capri. The paint- 
ing was done by one of the “Miss 
Frenches,” early-day Rapid City 
artists, whose paintings are now 
treasured by those in Rapid City 
who are fortunate to have one. 

Since childhood, I have gazed at 
the painting, secretly hoping that it 
would not only be mine, but that I 
would some day find myself “inside.” 
The first wish has not been fulfilled, 
for I now realize that every other 
member of the family felt the same 
way about the painting, and that its 
power to draw one to it was not re- 
served for me. 


Nevertheless, when our tour group 
climbed aboard the little steamer at 
Naples, which was to carry us to the 
Isle of Capri, the weather was foggy 
and winds were threshing the waves. 
Our tour director stated emphati- 
cally that we would not be able to 
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by Hazel Williams 


Mt. Rushmore Chapter 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


enter the Blue Grotto if the winds 
did not die down—that only in calm 
seas was the low grotto entrance 
accessible. 


I will never forget the lunch we 
had on the island that noon. I had 
traveled all the way from South 
Dakota to Italy; the Blue Grotto was 
now within a half mile, and it ap- 
peared that I would have to return 
home without the pleasure of being 
“inside” my painting. I began a 
negative trend of thinking: That the 
Miss French had gone beyond her- 
self with her bright, bright blue; that 
the painting was idealized; that, in 
truth, it was drab and existed in my 
mind, only; all right, then, perhaps 
it would be better to leave the Isle 
of Capri and preserve my childhood 
illusion! 

After lunch, the report came in 
that the seas were calm and all was 
well. We boarded a motor boat and 
chugged to the north side of the 
island. At the point of entrance, we 
were transferred to canoes, manned 








by oarsmen. We were told: “Bend 
your heads down low so they won’t 
be knocked off.” I bent my head 
down to the floor of the canoe as we 
passed through the small, narrow 
entrance. 

At first, I could see nothing but 
blackness. We were on the far side 
of the cave, and I turned my head— 
there it was—my painting—I was 
finally “inside.” 

Blue-blue-blue, silvery, shimmer- 
ing blue—the same blue that Miss 
French had captured in her painting, 
dancing upon the stone walls of the 
grotto like supernatural lights; ra- 
diant and magical in all its pure, blue 
beauty. The oarsman dipped his oar 
and let the water run from it. The 
water rippled, and every ripple was 
iridescent and full of sparkling colors. 

To everyone else, I was just an- 
other tourist to the Blue Grotto. To 
myself, I was just another tourist, 
but one who, at last, had found her- 
self “inside” a much-loved painting. 

* s * 
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The Nut Behind the Wheel 


@ The phone is always ringing in 
our office. It starts when I step in- 
side the door in the morning and 
continues throughout the day, some- 
times two phones ring at one time 
and clients always expect their attor- 
ney to be available when they need 
him. An attorney, like a doctor, may 
be aroused in the middle of the night. 


I have many things to do each day 
but just about the time I get started 
the first client walks in the door. He 
may be an insistent man, determined 
to cut that renegade relative out of 
his will, a hurt woman anxious to get 
a divorce, a child bitten by a neigh- 
bor’s dog or a happy couple finally 
getting a home or adopting that child 
they have always wanted. 


Whether he is rich or poor, sad or 
happy, each client is an entirely new 
personality and the only one I dread 
is the one who has to have a long, 
long document drawn while he waits. 
The minute I put the paper in my 
typewriter, the phone starts to ring, 
and other clients pour into the office. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Clients pulls his 
chair up to my desk and breathes 
down my neck while I type. 

At sometimes during the day, I 
usually take a break and make a trip 
to the courthouse, sometimes to St. 
Paul to the capital, to a judge’s 
chambers to have him sign an order 
or to another attorney’s office. 


Then, it’s back to the office to an- 
swer more phones, type more rush 
documents and explain why Mr. Boss 
is delayed in court—hasn’t forgotten 
his appointment—and will be back as 
soon as possible. 

Finally, the day ends, I put all the 
files back in my desk, and wonder 
why I didn’t get a thing done today. 

If this sounds hectic, don’t let it 
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by Loris Gutzmer 

Minneapolis, Minnesota Gopher Chapter 
Secretary to Carl F. Granrud, Arthur C. Wangaard, 
and Gretchen M. Pracht, Attorneys at Law 


fool you. I find being a legal secre- wouldn’t want to trade my job for 
tary is exciting and wonderful and I any other. 





Fis used to call 
her an Amanuensis 
—and she erased 
mistakes in this 
cumbersome fashion. 





7 she became known 
as a Secretary and she 
erased mistakes with 
beveled and circular 
erasers. A big improvement, 
but still quite awkward. 





N ow Secretaries, Typists, 
Bookkeepers, and Office Workers 
Erase Without® 


A Trace 
by using A.W.Faber 


GRASERSTIK, 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 














This slim, trim, white-polished beauty has changed America’s 
erasing habits. Because it removes a single letter without smear- 
ing the rest of the word. ERASERSTIK banishes sloppy strikeovers. 
Many a girl was elevated to a better job with more money because 
she had the good sense to use ERASERSTIK. Why not you? All 
good stationers carry ERASERSTIK, with brush, 20¢. Today? 


SAPHIR Hand Sharpener Insist on the original and 
works like magic. Gives a, — 
you the correct point = Ay se 

on your EraserStik— ,.-= tr — . Shape 
then stops sharpening. % ‘ ne pencil, it 
If you use one, you sharpens like a pencil 


need the other. fale to any style point 
bevy st Mang you prefer—biunt, 


medium or slender. 


A.W.FABER . CASTELL Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 








by John P. Tyson, President, Snead College, Boaz, Alabama 
(Keynote Speaker at Institute of 
Gadsden, Alabama Chapter) 


EVERY MAN = 


@ There are a few short elemental 
words which assume an importance 
far beyond their sounds and syl- 
lables. Such words are the little four 
letter words of life, love, and work. 
These words slip easily off our 
tongues, fall lightly from our lips, 
and are almost as quickly forgotten. 
Yet the conditions they represent 
and the qualities they describe form 
the very basis of our society. 

The greatness of the United States 
was founded, and is dependent, on 
faith and work. We have very little 
patience with those who should, but 
will not, work. They are economic 
and social parasites. Many centuries 
ago the early orientals looked with 
disfavor on work. Their philosophy 
was such that work was only for 
slaves and people of the so-called 
“lower classes.” They even allowed 
their fingernails to grow to unusual 
lengths in testimony of the fact they 
did not work. 


But, when Jesus Christ took his 
place at the carpenter’s bench and by 
the sweat of his brow earned a liveli- 
hood for his widowed mother and 
orphaned brothers and sisters, he 
gave a new meaning and a divine 
dignity to work. Today, work is 
considered a blessing, not a curse, 
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and no work is dirty except that 
which soils the soul. 


It required work for our forefathers 
to carve a nation out of a wilderness, 
and it will require work, not govern- 
ment handouts, to preserve our capi- 
talistic system. I suppose it is human 
nature to want “something for noth- 
ing,” but usually, it just does not 
happen that way. Success usually 
comes from work—an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. And 
we shall never be paid for all we do 
until we first do more than we are 
paid for. 


Work, either professional, skilled, 
semi-skilled, or common labor pro- 
vides wealth with which to construct 
hospitals to relieve pain and suffer- 
ing. Work provides wealth with 
which to construct schools to elimi- 
nate ignorance, superstition, and pov- 
erty. Work provides the wealth with 
which we construct ribbons of con- 
crete stretching all across the coun- 
try to carry an ever-increasing traffic 
load of cars and trucks. Work pro- 
vides us with so many things, but 
before we are indebted to our pro- 
fessions, we are first indebted to our 
great country whose government 
recognizes the value of human dig- 
nity and the tremendous worth of an 
economic system where every man 


may, according to his interest and 
ability, seek employment of his 
choosing, work at a task he prefers, 
and enjoy the fruits of his labor. Only 
in a capitalistic society are we 
morally, rather than legally, indebted 
to our professions. 

The desire for ownership or pos- 
session is one of our dominant human 
urges. To even a small child the 
word “mine” is significant. Posses- 
sion or ownership of certain basic 
commodities is essential to our 
American way of life. Economic se- 
curity or economic well-being for 
ourselves and our families is one 
reason we are obligated to our pro- 
fessions. 

Every man is a debtor to his pro- 
fession for economic or financial 
reasons. From our professions we 
receive opportunities that enable us 
to own a house, an automobile, a 
television set, new clothes, and count- 
less numbers of other things. For 
our time, labor, and loyalties to our 
profession, we are enabled to secure 
medical care, hospitalization, protec- 
tion through various types of in- 
surance, or to go on a vacation. Our 
financial ability to have the things 
we want and do the things we like is 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Garpust LAS VEGAS 
PLUS $2500 CASH! 


Enjoy sunshine, excitement and fun while you relax in splendor at the lux 
urious Stardust Hotel .. . the world's largest resort hotel presenting 
the world's greatest floor show LE LIDO DE PARIS REVUE OF 1960! 
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Play Eagles Exciting ‘Quality Control Numbers Game 


25 ADDITIONAL PRIZES FOR RUNNERS-UP! 


25 FAMOUS POLAROID LAND CAMERAS! 
This is the famous HIGHLANDER Model 80-A that 
gives you crisp, wallet-size pictures in 60 seconds! 
Load it with Polaroid’s new 3000-speed film and you 
can click perfect snapshots INDOORS without flash- 
bulbs, day and night! Simply snap the shutter and 


NOTHIN ! 
lift out your picture a minute later! OTH G TO WRITE 
ee & EAGLE MIRADO:174 


Look forthese Lucky 101 5."= EAGLE MIRADO’ 


QUALITY CONTROL NUMBERS (ALL GRADES) 


These numbers are stamped on the back of ON THE Ps 
thousands of Eagle MIRADO and VERITHIN IGI22 oon o- EAGLE VERITHIN 


pencils now in circulation. (RED and BLUE) 
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Anyone Can Win! 


THIS IS NOT A CONTEST! 
NO ENTRY FEES! 
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Give the Eagle MIRADO or VERITHIN pencil stamped Employees of Eagle Pencil Company and their advertising agency, as 





‘ . well as Eagle Dealers are not eligible for the consumer prizes. This 
with the lucky number (or a simple hand-drawn out- game is valid in the United States of America only, except in the 
line of either pencil copied from this ad) to any author- states which prohibit such games by law. anit 
: ‘ s ‘ START TODAY! EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’S QUAL INTROL 
ized Eagle dealer or his salesman. He will register your NUMBERS GAME ENDS MAY Tyo 
entry with us... in your name... and you'll be in on 
the drawing for the Grand Prize or one of the 25 What Eagle’s Positive Quality Control Means to You! 

. Th lity Control Numbers ality Control tolerates no 
valuable Polaroid Land Cameras. ba pe Meg one of all Eagle Subsstandard pencils. It eee 
No entries valid after May 1, 1960. Prize drawings will be held on poo oo yl a aad — ee Loe ce baat MRADO 
June 1, 1960. Winners will be notified by mail by June 15, 1960. maximum quality standards and VERITHIN pencil you buy! 

every step of the way. From the _—‘That’s why these two Eagle pen- 
raw materials that go into these __cils are the largest-selling office 
world-famous pencils to their pencils in the world! 

final packaging, Eagle’s Positive 
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The new IBM Electric: 
Its beauty is just a bonus 


Frankly, the IBM Electric was styled to catch your 
eye and grace your desk. But there are even sounder 
reasons to choose this superb typewriter. 


Every single part of this well-made typewriter is de- 
signed to help you turn out truly beautiful typing with 
the utmost of speed and the least of effort. Its many 
new engineering achievements offer a measure of 
operating satisfaction never before approached. 


PERSONALIZED “TOUCH” 
For example, there is the amazingly responsive 
‘Buoyant Keyboard.” This exclusive feature lets you 
adjust key pressure to satisfy your individual ‘“‘touch.” 
The keyboard itself is the essence of simplicity, with no 
unnecessary gadgets to intrude on your finger action. 


Raise the cover and see for yourself how this new IBM 
Electric is engineered for increased typing efficiency. 
The cover is designed to provide maximum interior 
accessibility . . . makes machine cleaning and ribbon 
changing easier. The new IBM ribbon feed and the 
exclusive “Clean Clip” ribbon combine to eliminate 
fuss and finger-tip smudge. 


A LOW, SMOOTH SOUND 

Even the sound is right. Working with sensitive record- 
ing instruments, IBM engineers were able to filter out 
all harsh noises while preserving the low, smooth sound 
necessary for you to maintain typing rhythm. And 
listen to the muted return of the 13” Quiet-Glide 
Carriage. So quiet and smooth, it ends the constant 
crash of carriage stops. 


So you see, the beauty of the IBM Electric is but a 
bonus. And we haven’t told all. If you would like to 
try your hand at the IBM, our local representative 
would be pleased to bring one to your office. We think 
once you’ve tried it, you'll look forward to the day 
you get one as your regular working partner. And we 
think your boss will be impressed by the letters you 
hand him for signature. 


THE IBM ELECTRIC 


Its beauty is just a bonus 











@ At age 36, Ellen Jones thought she 
was through. 

For 18 years she had served her 
company and served it well. She 
started as an office clerk .. . gradually 
worked her way to the stenographic 
pool, then as secretary to one of the 
executives. 

No use kidding herself; she had not 
been a “ball of fire.” But whenever a 
job had to be done, Ellen did it— 
quickly, efficiently and usually the 
best way possible. 

Actually, Ellen was proud of her 
record. She considered herself a 
“self-made” woman. 

And then it happened. When an 
opening occurred for secretary to the 
president, Ellen was passed over. 
The secretary who got the job, she 
was certain was “one of those college 
graduates” who had been joining the 
firm in increasing numbers. 

But a chat with the personnel man- 
ager enlightened her. Her competitor 
had also risen through the ranks; was 
Ellen’s age, and had served the com- 
pany as long. 

The difference? The new secretary 
to the president was, in truth a “self- 
made” woman, who, through night 
school, correspondence _ courses, 
lunch-hour and after-work study had 
learned more about the secretarial 
profession to rate a higher position. 

Horatio Alger type? Call it that, 
if you like. That success story is be- 
ing written—or rather, lived—every 
day. And while it is sure that lack of 
a college degree is a handicap, the 
facts show it is never too late to 
acquire its equivalent. 

Look at those facts: 

In 1820, there were 38 colleges in 
the United States. Today: nearly 
2,000. Since 1900 our college popu- 
lation increased ten times; some 
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3,000,000 young people are engaged 
in higher learning today. 

But there’s another side to the 
story. In our “25-years-plus” group, 
60 per cent have an eighth grade edu- 
cation—or less! Fourteen per cent 
have less than five years of school- 
ing; 29 per cent went to high school, 
or graduated. But only 11 per cent 
attended college — and they do not 
come close to filling our national need 
for highly skilled workers, executives, 
scientists and engineers. 

If you’re an “outsider,” you’re 
probably a bit wary of matching wits 
with women who own sheepskins. 
But remember: A college degree and 
intelligence don’t always go together. 
Surveys show that of those who 
scored among the top six per cent in 
national intelligence tests—less than 
half graduated from college. 

The things that really count—con- 
fidence, understanding and develop- 
ment of a broadminded, dynamic at- 
titude toward life—can be acquired 
off campus as well as on. 

Sure—it is harder to get an educa- 
tion outside of college. It takes per- 
severance and self-discipline. But it 
is worth the effort! 

How to go about this road to self- 
education? The key to learning lies 
in reading. An organized program is 
best. For some guidance refer to your 
neighborhood librarian. 

Then too, there are other aids. The 
University of Chicago offers a “Great 
Books” program which “contains the 
relatively small number of basic ideas 
by which man has advanced.” It is a 
low-cost, five-year program worth in- 
vestigating. 

The Public Affairs Committee, a 
nonprofit organization, offers an en- 
lightening pamphlet on this subject: 
SO YOU DIDN’T GO TO COL- 
LEGE! Listed therein are 60 great 


SO YOU DIDN'T GO 


TO COLLEGE! 


Adapted from Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 249 


novels—chosen by Rutgers Univer- 
sity Professor William H. F. LaMont 
—for a “do-it-yourself” reading 
course, and much detail about the 
topic. Copies are available for 25 
cents by writing the Committee at 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 

Once you are in the habit of read- 
ing worthwhile material, you are 
ready for the next step—adult erluca- 
tion. Many companies offer on-the- 
job training courses. And picking up 
the tabs for correspondence courses 
for their employees’ home study is 
not unusual for progressive business 
firms. 


In-plant training has also been in- 
valuable. Check on self-improvement 
systems at your firm; chances are 
they are far more extensive than you 
ever realized. 


Probably the fastest-growing tool 
for employee training is home study. 
This takes various forms: training by 
apprenticeship, for specific promo- 
tions, of potential executives, etc. 
Today, more than 2,000,000 persons 
are enrolled in this type of study— 
in colleges, and the nation’s 450 pri- 
vate correspondence schools. 


Others? Agricultural extension 
services . . university extension 
services . . . YM-YWCA programs 


. .. women’s clubs, settlement houses 
and church groups. Every NSA 
chapter sponsors some type of edu- 
cational program — group study or 
college classes. 

There are so many varied programs 
—all worthwhile — and all easily 
available to you. They can lead toa 
better job; bring you more earning 
power. At the least—worthwhile lei- 
sure hours and a new understanding 
of the world we live in. 
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MORE EXCLUSIVES THAN ANY OTHER ELECTRIC 


Only the Smith-Corona Electric gives you so many 
unique, useful exclusive convenience features: 
One-hand, one-step automatic margins. Cushioned 
touch. On-off signal light. Page Gage. Half-spacing. 
The Smith-Corona Electric, precision-built to the 
highest standards of reliability, is first in value, too. 
Compare feature for feature — dollar for dollar — 
with any other office electric typewriter made today. 
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THE ONLY MANUAL WITH ACCELERATOR ACTION 


The Smith-Corona Secretarial has livelier touch and 
action for more typing speed, greater typing ease. 
And it’s the sturdiest, most reliable manual made. 

Whatever your needs, the Smith-Corona typing 
counsellor will match the machine to the job. For a 
free demonstration and the “Secretary’s Handbook,” 
call your Smith-Corona office or write to Smith- 
Corona, 701 E. Washington Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


SMITH -CORGNA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
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GENERAL 

Business Review for Professional 
Secretaries 

Savage, Hoffman, Misko and 


Murphy, Pitman Publishing Com- 
pany, 1959. 


This book is designed as a review 
for employed, experienced secretaries 
and directed to those who have some 
knowledge of the subject matter. 
Each part begins with questions so 
the reader may either review what he 
has already learned or discover what 
he has yet to learn. Additional re- 
view questions appear at the end of 
each part and at the end of the book. 
A business law giossary and a secre- 
tarial accounting glossary are in- 
cluded. 


The Economics and Business Law 
sections are well written but omit 
discussion of some important infor- 
mation such as occupational informa- 
tion, consumer economics and 
sources, labor-management relations, 
real property laws and those pertain- 
ing to employer-employee relation- 
ships. 

Secretarial Accounting is a review 
and not for basic instruction. Busi- 
ness English is perhaps the most 
complete section of the text. 


Exceptional coverage is given to 
the mechanics and content of the 
business letter. The chapter on office 
machines is good; secretarial plan- 
ning, handling executive travel, sup- 
plies requisitioning and storing, busi- 
ness libraries and housekeeping are 
somewhat brief. 


The Personal Adjustment and Hu- 
man Relations Part includes a well- 
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for Certifying Secretaries) 


written section on conduct on the job, 
a good discussion on communication, 
and a plan for improving oneself. 


The book should be considered 
more valuable for a review text than 
for a text in itself. It must be supple- 
mented by additional reading as it 
does not cover all the areas included 
in the CPS examination. 


Reviewed by 
Doris Gregg, CPS, Fort Worth, Texas 
Hattie Hight, CPS, Dallas, Texas 


Ann C. May, CPS, Rochester, 
New York 


SECTION Il 
College Law, 4th Ed. 


Charles, South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1951. 


This book is written in non- 
technical language and the informa- 
tion seems accurate and up to date. 
All phases of the business law sec- 
tion in the examination are dealt 
with. Each of the 8 major units 
(Contracts, Sales, Bailments, Nego- 
tiable Instruments, Law of Employ- 
ment, Partnership and Corporation, 
Risk-Bearing Devises, and Property) 
are thoroughly discussed and _ fol- 
lowed by questions and problems for 
study. Most sections are followed by 
cases illustrating the text. A very 
helpful glossary of legal terms is 
given at the end of the book. 

Reviewed vy 


Elizabeth B. Feairheller, CPS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Principles of Business Law 
Dillavou and Howard, Prentice- 
Hall. 


This text, designed for students in 
college business law courses, includes 
contracts, agency, negotiable instru- 
ments, business organizations, per- 
sonal property, security for credit 
transactions, real property, and trade 
regulations. The units are divided 
into 53 chapters covering all phases 
of business law. At the end of each 
chapter are citations of numerous 
cases pertaining to the material with 
review questions and problems help- 
ful in making the text more meaning- 
ful. 


Two chapters pertain to courts 
and their operation and are very 
clear and understandable. There are 
also excellent sections on fair trade 
laws, government regulations of busi- 
ness and trade names. All of the 
labor relations acts are covered in 
understandable language. There is a 
good section on workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. A glossary is included 
as well as a section giving samples 
of 16 comnion forms used in business 
law. 

The text should be studied inten- 
sively over a period of time; the re- 
viewer believes any CPS candidate 
who mastered this text would have no 
difficulty in passing the exam. 

Reviewed by 
Carole Kobets, CPS 
Kansas City, Kansas 


What Every Good Secretary 
Should Know About the Law 


Reuter, Reuter & Bragdon, Inc., 
1954. 


This text was written especially for 
secretaries. Many sections appeared 
in the 1954-55 issues of THE SEC- 
RETARY. The material is under- 
standable to the layman and deals 
with the general aspects of the law 
as accounted by specific cases which 
might happen to a secretary in any 
kind of business any day. 

The 10 units (How Come?, Con- 
tracts, Bailments, Legal Tease, Wills, 
Real Property, Partnerships, Cor- 
porations, Negotiable Instruments, 
Tid-bits) are written in informal lan- 
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guage and are well covered. A true- 
false test covering the units is in- 
cluded. 
Reviewed by 
Amy S. Reid, CPS 
Rochester, New York 


College Business Law 


Rosenberg, Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 

This text is designed for use in 
colleges and professional schools. The 
use of this text will in no way make 
lawyers of the students—it hopes 
only to define the rights and obliga- 
tions of all citizens in their civic and 
business affairs. A workbook pro- 
vides for self testing and reviewing 
the principles of business law that 
have value in the everyday living of 
a student in the conducting of a home 
and the social and business affairs of 
which he is a part. 

It more than adequately covers the 
study outline relating to Section II. 
The book is written in simple style 
and non-technical language. It in- 
cludes sections on courts, contracts, 
sales, bailments, negotiable instru- 
ments, guaranty and suretyship, in- 
surance, agency, business organiza- 
tions, principles of real property, and 
current social legislation. More than 
1,000 cases and problems are in- 
cluded. 

Reviewed by 
Edna L. Davis, CPS 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Other suggested texts are: GOV- 
ERNMENT REGULATION OF 
BUSINESS, Anderson, South- 
Western, 1950; BUSINESS LAW, 
Anderson, Kumpf & Pomeroy, 5th 
Ed., South-Western, 1956; BUSI- 
NESS LAW, Bergh & Conyngton, 
5th Ed., Ronald Press, 1956; BUSI- 
NESS LAW, Frascona, R. D. Irwin, 
1954. 
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ACCO MAKES FILES 


No more frantic searching for papers he took out 
of the file! Acco-bound papers stay put in boss- 
proof, spillproof folders. Saves re-filing...and 
worry. Finding’s faster, files neater. Firm, durable 
folders stand straight, save drawer space. Speedy 
transfers—old file slides out, new fastener slides in. 


ACCOBIND 


GENUINE PRESSBOARD FOLDERS 


ASK FOR ACCO’s new booklet 
“IdeasThat SaveTime and Space” 
—available free at office outfitters. 


Or write: ACCO PRODUCTS, 
A Division of Nateser Corporation, Ogdensburg, N. Y.- In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Chapter President 


Speaks on... 


FRIENDLINESS 


by Roberta Mickle 


President 


St. Catherines, Ontario, Canada Chapter 


@ Friendliness is a word with which 
each one of us has become totally 
familiar. In all probability we use it 
once or twice a day and because of 
that frequency of usage it has become 
a mere expression. We say, “Mary 
is a friendly girl.”” But what do we 
really mean? Stop and think about 
the real meaning of this wonderful 
word. 

When we think of a friendly per- 
son, what do we think of first? A 
smile? A pleasant manner? An in- 
teresting person? Yes, I think we can 
include all of these things. But is 
that all? I don’t think so. A friendly 
person is one who makes a conscious 
effort to make the other fellow feel 
good. Notice, I said “a conscious 
effort.” Friendliness is not some- 
thing we are born with; rather, it is a 
characteristic we develop. 

In an association, in the business 
world, in our personal lives, isn’t it 
always the friendly person who is the 
best-liked, the most interesting per- 
son to know? And it seems to me 
that anyone who takes the time— 
who makes that “conscious effort”— 
deserves to be popular and well-liked. 

“Ah,” you say, “that’s all right for 
some people, but I’m the shy type,” 
or, “I’m afraid of saying the wrong 
thing.” I have a secret to tell you. 
We are all afraid! 
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Knowing that, right away it be- 
comes easier for us to make the other 
fellow feel at ease and in so doing, 
we achieve the very goal we have set 
for ourselves—friendliness. 

When we gather together at chap- 
ter meetings, do we talk only to the 
girl we know best? Do we sit beside 
her at every meeting and murmur 
comments only to her? Do we pick 
out someone in the group we do not 
know very well and strike up a con- 
versation? Do we see to it that guests 
and new members know everyone and 
are included in the group? Do we 
ask the quiet girl to sit beside us at 
dinner? Or, do we hang back and wait 
until everyone else is seated and then 
pick out a chair at the end of the 
table? 

These are the things we are all 
guilty of—little things that make a 
big difference to us as individuals 
and as an association. 

During the coming year, we are 
hoping to grow by leaps and bounds 
—in membership and in successfully- 
completed projects. In order to ac- 
complish this, we must have a 
friendly group. You, as an individual, 
are a part of this group and so it is 
up to you. We are depending on 
each one of you to make that “con- 
scious effort” of friendliness. 


MODERNIZE YOUR MIND 
(Continued from Page 6) 


ness to improve your business acu- 
men. Fortunate, indeed, are those 
secretaries who work for men whose 
vocabularies are extensive. 

By looking up each word used 
when meaning, spelling, or pronun- 
ciation is unknown to us, a word is 
added to our vocabularies. Even the 
leisure moments spent on crossword 
puzzles and word games in the daily 
newspapers are functional parts of 
the program you build toward in- 
creased word fluency. Remember 
that most leaders are readers. 


Memory 

Memory is the mirror of the mind. 
Just how good or poor a memory we 
have is up to us. Perhaps you have 
heard someone complain, “Honestly, 
my memory is about as long as a 
hairpin.” It need not be. Not all of 
us are born with reliable memories, 
but this trait can be cultivated. It 
may be that our memories are poor 
because they are not exercised fre- 
quently. Instead of experiencing 
panic when momentarily out of reach 
of our notebook and pencil, we might 
take good advantage of the situation 
by training ourselves to listen in- 
tently and make mental notes, which 
can later be transferred to paper. 

How well do we remember the 
names of people to whom we are in- 
troduced? Often the process of asso- 
ciation will be helpful in remember- 
ing. Each individual should work out 
his own pattern for remembering. 
Once this pattern is established it 
becomes a vital tool of the job. The 
greater the secretary’s responsibili- 
ties, the more valuable will be her 
ability to use her memory when 
necessary. 

Thinking women, not automatons, 
are the necessary counterparts of 
today’s business leaders. Don’t be a 
mental loafer. Modernize your mind! 
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CPS Study Outline 


(Part Five in a Series of Six) 


SECTION II 
BUSINESS LAW 


Wi In an office, situations arise daily which can be 
handled satisfactorily only if the principles of law in- 
volved are understood. Although major decisions are 
made by your employer, many minor decisions are 
made by you, the secretary. In using the following 
outline, therefore, yeu should strive to understand and 
appreciate the principles involved as they affect you, 
your associates, and the business. This section of the 
examination is composed of multiple-choice questions 
in which a situation is described and for which the 
correct solution must be chosen. 
SECTION II—BUSINESS LAW 
I. Contracts 
A. Elements 
B. Parties 
C. Agreement (forms of) 
D. Statute of Frauds 
E. Statute of Limitations 
II. Bailments 
A. Nature of bailments 
B. Bailments for the benefit of either or both 
parties 
C. Common carriers 
III. Agency 
A. Relation of agency 
B. Duties and liabilities arising from agency 
C. Bonding 
IV. Employer and Employee 
A. Contracts and employment 
B. Protection of employees 
C. Government regulation of employment 
D. Unemployment and retirement benefits 
V. Negotiable Instruments 
A. Nature and kinds 
B. Form and content 
C. Transfer of negotiable instruments 
D. Notes, bills of lading, trade acceptances, 
drafts, warehouse receipts, checks, etc. 
VI. Insurance 
A. Nature of insurance 
B. Property and casualty insurance 
C. Life insurance 
VII. Sales 
A. Form of sales contract 
B. Transferring the title 
C. Warranties 
D. Rights and remedies 
E. Conditional sales 
F. Consumer protection 
VIII. Real Property 
A. Ownership of Property (Abstracts) 
B. Leases 
C. Mortgages 
D. Wills and Intestacy 
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smart girl to insist 
on MECHANO FORM 


She knew what her boss wanted — 

a ledger and index paper with 7 colors 
plus white, in eight weights for a 
coordinated office paper system. 

Only Mechano Form Ledger and Index has 
this range in 50% cotton fiber. Only 
Parsons makes it . . . but your printer 
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KING .COTTON BUSINESS PAPERS 
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= YOURS: RECORD-KEEPING PAPER GUIDE 
| NO.211. WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTER- 
HEAD TO PARSONS PAPER DIVISION, 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY, 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 























Plan your own 


VACATION TOUR 
OF EUROPE’ *8°°.., 0.0: 


with AIR FRANCE JET PACK TOURS! 


Here’s a fabulous tour of choice of many popular 
Europe you can tailor to fit European cities. 
your own personal vacation You'll know all expenses 
plans. in advance: transportation, 
You'll fly overseas aboard hotels, meals and sightsee- 
a luxurious Air France _ ing. Air fare from New York 
Boeing 707 Intercontinental to Paris, only $532.20 round 
Jet*—world’s fastest, larg- trip Economy Class, $979.60 
est, longest-range jetliner. De Luxe. “Fly now, pay 
Then travel by swift Air later” plan available. 
France Caravelle Jet to your 


| AIR FRANCE/WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
683 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. yY. 
| Dear Colette: 
SPECIAL OFFER! FREE Air | Please send me FREE Jet Pack Travel Kit. 
France Jet Pack Vacation | 
iL 











Plan-It-Yourself Travel Kit Name 

including ‘Very Important 

Pointers” on travel overseas Address 

by Colette. City. a en g! 
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CPS 


QUICKIE 
) QUIZ 


(Furnished by International Education Committee) 


1. By letter, Jones offers to sell his 


entire wheat crop to Smith for 

$1,000. Smith’s acceptance is 

legal and binding when: 

a. Smith drops his reply in the 
mail box. 

b. Smith writes his letter and 
seals it. 

c. Jones opens Smith’s letter. 

d. Jones reads Smith’s letter. 

. The principle of caveat emptor 

applies in which of the following 

situations? 

a. Y buys a rug from Z. Since 
he knows nothing about rugs, 
he requests a warranty as to 
quality. 

b. Y buys a rug from Z, but does 
not examine it carefully be- 
cause “it looks very good.” 

c. After taking home a sample 
and examining it, Y buys a 
rug of the same color from Z. 

d. None of these. 
. Forsythe, owner of a building, 
hired Jones to paint and decorate 
it for $500. During the course of 
the work, Jones purchased paint 
for the job. Which of the follow- 
ing is legally correct? 

a. Jones is an independent con- 
tractor so the supplier can col- 
lect only from Jones. 

b. Although Jones is an inde- 
pendent contractor, the sup- 
plier can collect from Forsythe. 

c. The supplier may elect from 
whom he will collect. 

d. If Jones does not pay, the sup- 
plier can collect from Forsythe. 

. Which of the following is NOT 

true of a partnership? 

a. It is controlled by the part- 
ners. 

b. It is dissolved by the death of 
a partner. 

c. It may acquire title to prop- 
erty. 
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d. It is created by statute. 


. In the dissolution of a partner- 


ship, which of the following lia- 

bilities would be paid first if no 

other provision existed? 

a. Sums owing to partners for 
services rendered. 

b. Sums owing to partners for 
capital invested. 

c. Sums owing to creditors of the 
business, excepting the part- 
ners. 

d. Sums owing to partners for 
profits. 


. Generally, and in the absence of 


provision to the contrary, share- 
holders of a corporation have pre- 
emptive rights by which they 
may subscribe to future issues of 
new stock proportionate to the 
number of shares presently held. 

Which of the following is the 

reason for this? 

a. To give present shareholders 
an advantage over new share- 
holders. 

b. To allow present shareholders 
to maintain present degree of 
control and to protect their 
inherent rights. 

c. To limit the power of new 
shareholders. 

d. None of these. 


. You go into a restaurant, look at 


the menu, and order a meal. In so 
doing, has a contract been cre- 
ated and if so what kind? 

a. Yes, an implied contract. 

b. No, this is not a contract. 

c. No, only a quasi-contract. 

d. Yes, a constructive contract. 


. Smith and Jones talk over a busi- 


ness deal. Smith then writes up 
the contract covering the matter 
and Jones signs it. Subsequently, 
it comes to light that one impor- 
tant segment of the contract is 
ambiguous and susceptible to 


10. 


more than on_ interpretation. 
Smith says it means one thing, 
which favors him. and Jones says 
it means another, pointing out 
that Smith’s interpretation is not 
what they agreed upon and, in 
fact, makes the contract unrea- 
sonable. Unable to reconcile 
their differences, they go into a 
court of equity to settle the mat- 
ter. The court will probably: 
a. construe the contract against 
Jones since Smith wrote it. 
b. void the contract on the 
grounds of a mutual mistake. 
c. order a rewording of the con- 
tract to effect a compromise. 
d. construe the contract against 
Smith who wrote it. 


. Mrs. Jane Williams suffers finan- 


cial reverses and finds herself un- 

able to pay a clothing bill she 

owes. Her brother, a substantial 
businessman, writes a letter to 
the department store stating that 

he will pay the bill himself in 90 

days if Jane hasn’t done so. Is 

this a valid contract? 

a. Yes. This contract would be 
covered by the Statute of 
Frauds but the provision of 
the Statute has been satisfied. 

b. No. A letter is not acceptable 
form for contracts covered by 
the Statute of Frauds. 

c. No. The agreement lacks an 
essential element of a valid 
contract, consideration. 

d. Yes, this is a valid contract, 
but it has nothing to do with 
the Statute of Frauds. 


The Statute of Limitation on 
open accounts is three years in 
your state. After three years, you 
have still not paid a bill you owe 
for some dental work. Select the 
answer which most accurately 
describes the legal situation here. 

a. The dentist is estopped from 
all efforts to collect. 

b. The debt has been legally dis- 
charged. 

c. The Statute of Limitation pro- 
vides you with an impregnable 
defense. 

d. Answers a, b, and ¢ are all 
true. 

ANSWERS ON 
PAGE 32 
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Certified Professional Secretary 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Law in the middle third. My first 
mistake was taking the exam “cold” 
and, as a result of this experience, I 
have discouraged other girls from 
wasting one year. 


“T then took a refresher course. 
Thirty-three girls from this area 
spent three hours each week for six- 
teen weeks covering all six sections 
of the exam. Supplementary reading 
of business periodicals and govern- 
ment bulletins enabled me to pass 
three sections in 1958. I missed Hu- 
man Relations because my timing 
was off. This is not an excuse but an 
explanation of how an individual can 
fail by being a little careless. 


“In 1959 I prepared for Human 
Relations and Business Law by read- 
ing textbooks purchased on my own, 
reviewing the books used in the CPS 
refresher course, and attending a few 
short sessions on Law sponsored by 
our Chapter. Working in sales and 
administrative offices for nineteen 
years naturally gave me an excellent 
background for some of the exam 
questions. 


“In 1958 I was disappointed but 
determined to try again. My em- 
ployer’s and my husband’s confidence 
in me helped to send me back for the 
third and final try. When word 
reached me that my name was on this 
year’s list, I was more than thrilled 
. . . but hardly more than my hus- 
band and my boss. They said they 
knew I could do it because I stayed 
with it. 

“My position is more secure, finan- 
cially and otherwise. Although I am 
still secretary to the same man, it is 
by choice; I was offered a higher 
position within two weeks of notifica- 
tion that I was a CPS. My boss is 
General Manager of one of the divi- 
sions of our company and has been 
the best teacher a secretary could 
have.” 


A secretary from Baltimore had 
been taking courses for five years 
toward a degree in business adminis- 
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tration wien she first attempted the 
examination. She said: “Although 
others who had taken it told me how 
difficult it was, I was sure after going 
to college for five years that I had a 
better background than most. I had 
had many examinations and was sure 
that taking an examination would not 
frighten me. With these thoughts in 
mind, I went into the examination 
without any further preparation. 


“To say that I was amazed at the 
difficulty of the examination is put- 
ting it very mildly. My cockiness 
wore off very quickly when I received 
the report that I had passed only one 
section. However, the fact that I 
failed four of the remaining five sec- 
tions in the upper group gave me 
courage to take it again. 


“I took our own Chapter Study 
Courses and studied some of the 
recommended books. I was also con- 
tinuing college courses that were cov- 
ered on the CPS exam. The extra 
studying paid off, and I passed all 
but one section—Accounting. 


“Accounting seemed to be the 
hardest for me, although I had com- 
pleted a course in bookkeeping and a 
course in accounting. I again at- 
tended the Chapter Study Course in 
accounting and put in as much time 





If you have not received your 
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as possible in studying my old ac- 
counting books. The effort paid off, 
and I was notified that I had passed 
the examination. I am very proud to 
be numbered among the CPS’s and 
feel a great sense of accomplishment 
in having met a challenge.” 


A secretary working in a law office 
in Florida feels that just striving to 
pass in itself is commendable. She 
said: “My sole purpose in taking 
CPS was for personal satisfaction, 
although since my passing I have 


been given another raise in honor 
of it. 


“T am the third CPS in our city. I 
had not expected to pass the exami- 
nation the first time and made very 
little preparation. I did take a short 
course in Secretarial Procedures, 
which proved of no avail. The fol- 
lowing year I took another course in 
Secretarial Procedures. As I had 
planned to register to take three sub- 
jects that year, I began studying 
every weekend at home and con- 
tinued until the examination. I found 
I studied best with others, and we 
would frequently put in eight to ten 
hours on Saturday and Sunday. This 
past year I did the same studying, 
but took accounting at our Junior 
College night school, obtaining six 
hours’ college credit and passing the 
accounting part of the examination. 


“Many of my friends say that 
running a home gives them no time 
for study. I am also married, operate 
a home, and entertain quite a bit. I 
feel that we FIND time for what we 
actually WANT to do. Failure on 
the examination seems to hurt egos. 
The opposite should be the case. It 
also seems to me that anyone con- 
templating CPS should be willing to 
spend some money on it. Although 
we borrowed books from one another, 
we bought more. 


“Now as to the values I have re- 
ceived—how can one adequately ex- 
press a feeling of accomplishment 
and pride that is lasting and knowing 
that one has really done something 
well? My fond hope is that the 
younger people will become inter- 
ested in CPS. I feel that we are the 
‘pioneers’ leading the way so that 
the program will really amount to 
something to the individual and man- 
agement in the future. As I inter- 
view people for positions in our office, 
I would give preference to anyone 
pursuing CPS whether that person 
ever achieved CPS. My reason 
chiefly would be that I could feel that 
person had initiative rather than just 
skills, and I believe that is what 
management wants and needs today.” 
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EVERY MAN A DEBTOR 
TO HIS PROFESSION 
(Continued from Page 14) 


testimony that we are indebted to our 
professions for financial reasons. 

Occasionally, we may be forcefully 
reminded of this obligation when 
prolonged illness, the loss of work, 
or the inability to secure a job may 
quickly result in reduced income, 
limiting our social life and creating 
actual embarrassment and hardship. 
The things we possess, and the joy 
and happiness they bring is indica- 
tive of the fact we are financial 
debtors to our professions. 


We are also debtors to our profes- 
sions for social and psychological 
reasons. We all derive satisfaction 
from doing something useful and 
worthwhile. We like to feel we are 
needed and our efforts are appre- 
ciated. We obtain satisfaction from 
being a part of a successful effort. We 
take pride in the services rendered 
and duties performed by the firm for 
which we work. 

Whether a shiny new building is 
constructed, highways are paved, 
produce is sold, or services per- 
formed, we enjoy the satisfaction of 
contributing to the well-being of 
others. The vocation carefully 
chosen, and for which we are well 
prepared, and at which we work dili- 
gently, is an avenue for self- 
expression and for social approval. 
For this we are indebted to our pro- 
fessions. 

Still another reason we are debtors 
to our professions is because of the 
opportunities afforded for personal 
growth and development. Our tal- 
ents and abilities may be greatly im- 
proved. Human personalities crave 
the sense of growth and development. 
Growth is a law of nature with im- 
plications for the economic field. We 
derive satisfaction from the realiza- 
tion of personal power, satisfaction 
from the development of poise and 
self-assurance. Our personalities suf- 
fer in an environment that denies or 
frustrates growth. Because of the 
employer’s desire to see us grow, 
opportunities are provided in our 
professions for our improvement. 
Recognition is given to those who 
excel. The history of business and 
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finance is in a large measure the story 
of those who started at the bottom 
and rose to the top. And, while our 
personal development and improve- 
ment leads to individual gains, it is 
a mutual growth, for our professions 
also grow and develop from the vigor 
and daring of those who bring new 
ideas, new interests, and enthusiasms. 


The welfare of the professions and 
those employed is such that both 
gain from the employee’s personal 
improvement. Were it not for the 
opportunities for advancement in our 
professions, probably most of us 
would resign, and both the profes- 
sion and its employees would then 
stand to lose. 

We are also under obligation to 
our professions for the adventure of 
work. New things and new faces can 
be exciting. Our professions afford 
varied opportunities for meeting in- 
teresting people, making new friends, 
traveling to new places, and per- 
forming different tasks. The new and 
unexpected for most of us adds zest 
to living. Each new adventure makes 
its impression on us, leaving us better 
equipped for future experiences. 
Finally, there are obligations not 
quite like those we have mentioned. 
In each instance before, we have 
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spoken of things we derive from our 
profession — money, social approval, 
the opportunity for growth and de- 
velopment, and the joy of adventure. 
But now, I want to talk of something 
our professions should get or derive 
from us in return for the things we 
receive. 

I refer, first, to our obligation of 
loyalty to those for whom we work 
and the necessity for doing our best 
at all times. To me loyalty is one of 
the finest words in the English lan- 
guage. It describes those sublime 
qualities that compare favorably in 
importance with love, duty, and 
gratitude. 


Have you ever stopped to consider 
what is the true measure of success? 
How may we measure the success of 
an individual? Can we measure suc- 
cess by physical prowess? No! The 
success of an individual can not be 
measured in terms of _ physical 
prowess. If this were true some of us, 
big and robust, would be born to suc- 
cess while others, perhaps small and 
frail, would be doomed to failure. If 
we based a man’s success on his 
physical prowess, what would we do 
with a club-footed Lord Byron; the 
blind poet, Milton; a deaf Beethoven; 
or the armless and legless Kav- 
anaugh? No, we can not measure a 
man’s success by his physical 
prowess. 


Neither can we measure success by 
intellectual achievement alone, as 
important as it is. Napoleon once 
described the mentally brilliant Tal- 
leyraund, his foreign minister, as “A 
silk stocking filled with mud.” Aaron 
Burr possessed a brilliant mind. His 
record at West Point still stands as 
one of the best at that institution. 
And he was physically as brave as 
he was mentally brilliant. Yet, 
Aaron Burr is remembered today, if 
he is remembered, because he placed 
his own selfish ambitions above the 
welfare of his country. While George 
Washington, a man of ordinary in- 
tellectual ability is remembered for 
his loyalty to his country. No, men- 
tal achievement alone is no measure 
of success. 


Nor do we measure success in 
terms of dollars and cents or fortunes 
amassed. Dollars are no substitute 
for decency. If they were, Pure Food 
and Drug Acts and industrial safety 
requirements would not be necessary. 


Then, how may we measure suc- 
cess? I think success may be meas- 
ured in terms of our loyalties: Our 
loyalties to God, our church, our 
families and friends, and the institu- 
tions that have a claim on us. Yes, 
as debtors to our professions, we owe 
them our best loyalties. This is a 
mutual loyalty; however, a loyalty of 
employer as well as employee. And 
if we can not give our undivided 
loyalties to our professions, we 
should resign and seek employment 
elsewhere. 
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Finally, we are indebted to our 
professions to give them the very 
best services possible. 


Today, we have only to stop and 
think for a minute to know that cer- 
tain attitudes, and a certain phil- 
osophy are popular, and because they 
are popular, are often accepted as 
honorable. I refer to the philosophy 
of mediocrity. Often today, the urge 
to get by supplants the ideal of ex- 
cellence. To do less than our best is 
a temptation to which all too many 
of us succumb. Unless we recognize 
this dangerous doctrine and take 
steps to remove it from society, the 
very future of our country will be 
threatened. It does not matter how 
great our scientific and technical 
achievements if society loses its ideal 
of excellence, then we naturaiiy ac- 
cept the mediocre, and mediocrity 
usually leads to failure. Mediocrity 
is limitation of achievement, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, and it mat- 
ters not whether it is barely a passing 
grade in school, the limitation of the 
number of bricks that can be laid in 
a day, the killing of time in ai: office 
or mediocre standards of work sub- 
stituted for a standard of excellence. 
Any practice which substitutes me- 
diocrity for excellence is dangerous 
to the well-being of our nation. We 
cannot preserve with mediocrity that 
which was established by excellence. 
Ours is a society whose success was 
built on excellence, and no surer way 
to a second-rate power may be found 
than substituting mediocrity for ex- 
cellence. In our homes, our schools, 
our churches, and in our businesses, 
we need to give our best. Yet, I see 
estimates that most of us perform 
from only ten to fifty per cent of our 
capacity. 

Just think w!:at could be brought 
to pass if we all increased our capac- 
ity for production. Senator Hatten 
used to say that all of us can be at 
least five per cent better than we are 
—that this only meant twenty-one 
licks instead of twenty, which would 
hurt no one. 


We are all indebted to our profes- 
sions to do our very best—to keep 
before us at all times the challenge of 
excellence, and to repudiate at every 
opportunity the philosophy of me- 
diocrity. 
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by Dorothy Beck 


Assistant Publicity Chairman 


Newark, New Jersey Chapter 


@ “If you have proper visual care at 
thirty-five, you won’t fall asleep when 
you try to read at sixty-five,” Dr. 
Harold Wiener, New Jersey State 
Director of the Optometric Exten- 
sion Program, told members of the 
Newark Chapter at a recent meeting. 


Dr. Wiener is concerned with pub- 
lic apathy toward the importance of 
vision. Secretaries, particularly, need 
the best possible eye care as they do 
a great deal of close work. The op- 
tometrist should ask questions to 
learn your individual needs. You 
may need to be taught how to see all 
over again. You may need to do 
certain eye exercises. You may have 
inadequate lighiing where you work. 
You may be right-eyed dominant 
and be typing at a desk meant for 
someone left-eye dominant. Your op- 
tometrist should be concerned with 
you and the demands of your par- 
ticular job. He should look into the 
future with you, explain your prob- 
lem and show you what you can do 
about it so that you can enjoy life 
better. 

Many near-sighted people get 
stronger glasses year after year. Dr. 
Wiener told of a girl in his bank who 
told him she was getting more and 
more near-sighted—that her eye doc- 
tor did not help her condition—just 
prescribed stronger glasses each time 
she went to him. This girl did close 
work. Her eye doctor should spend 
as much time testing her eyes at the 


near distance, about 16 inches, as at 
20 feet. 

Your optometrist should look for 
absence from disease in your eyes 
and reassure you when there is no 
eye disease. He should spend at 
least 45 minutes with you preferably 
by appointment. 

Since there is much misunder- 
standing of the terms applied to the 
various people concerned with care 
of the eyes, Dr. Wiener explained 
them. 

An optometrist is a specialist in 
the field of vision care. He is a Doc- 
tor of Optometry. His education con- 
sists of a minimum of five years’ 
specialized training at the college 
level at accredited colleges and uni- 
versities. He must prove his ability 
to do a visual analysis and detect 
diseases of the eye to a State Board. 

An ophthalmologist is a medical 
doctor licensed to practice general 
medicine who specializes in diseases 
of the eyes. When an optometrist 
discovers disease in the eye of a pa- 
tient, he sends her to an ophthal- 
mologist or a general practitioner, 
depending on who can best serve the 
patient’s needs. 

An optician is a man who is not 
professional, who will fill an ophthal- 
mologist’s prescritpion for glasses. 

Dr. Wiener urged secretaries to be 
discriminating in their selection of a 
doctor to care for their eyes and 
vision. 
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Whe Women 


Veleda Chapter, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, informs us that Veleda 
means “wise women” and its goal 
—to become wiser women! To reach 
this goal—seek assistance from 
others not only on the office level but 
in day-to-day living. Helping others 
progress as secretaries will help us 
become wiser in our work and our 
daily living. By giving and receiv- 
ing, we will be more apt secretaries, 
thus upholding ar .aintaining our 
NSA standards. Chapter members 
recently assisted the Chamber of 
Commerce in retyping a Traffic Sur- 
vey which has been made available to 
residents in the community.. 


Your These 4; You! 


Windsor, Ontario Chapter, recently 
devoted a chapter meeting to demon- 
strate faulty characteristics in speak- 
ing voices. 

The speaker emphasized the incor- 
rect mental picture formed of people 
because of their speaking voice. 
Using a tape recorder, business con- 
versations were carried on with mem- 
ber volunteers, showing mental pic- 
tures produced by voices. 


Beauty by Telephone! 


You look beautiful over the tele- 
phone—hundreds of men with plain 
secretaries have been startled to hear 
an outsider say: “Your secretary 
must be lovely—she certainly sounds 
beautiful over the phone.” One out 
of every two executives rated tele- 
phone charm high in qualifications 
for a super-secretary. Many added 
that a friendly voice over the tele- 
phone had added thousands of dollars 
to the business of their firm. You 
can say NO with a smile! When you 
have to say “Mr. Smith is out,” you 
add a note of explanation to the 
caller and your voice implies that 
you will do all you can to help. The 
person who seems unimportant today 
may be the firm’s best customer to- 
morrow. Your tact over the tele- 


phone may have tipped the scale.— 
The Apple Tree, Apple Capital 
Chapter, Wenatchee, Washington. 


. % , 


There are days when you would 
say, sir, 


The wisest invention was the 
eraser. 


The Bulletin, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Chapter. 


Warl Progress 


Dr. Joseph C. Shipman pointed out 
recently at a meeting of Heart of 
America Chapter, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, that Russia is now publishing 
10 per cent of the scientific journals 
in the world today. Further, it is 
thought that by the turn of the cen- 
tury 50 per cent of all these journals 
will be written in Chinese. Dr. Ship- 
man stated that there is a great need 
for more people to study and learn 
to read and speak these languages.— 
Pad & Pencil. 


On Ad. visory C. ommittee 


Shirley Gorham, president of 
Kingston-Poughkeepsie Chapter, 
New York, has been appointed to the 
Kingston Adult Education Advisory 
Committee for the 1959-60 school 
year. This committee helps to shape 
the educational programs and pro- 
vides effective two-way communica- 
tions between the school and the 
community. 


Satie Brings , 


Binghamton, New York Chapter, 
which last year borrowed typewriters 
and instruction books from the IBM 
Educational Center and taught an 
office practice class at Binghamton 
State Hospital, has seen the fulfill- 
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ment of their efforts. One of the stu- 
dents was recently discharged and 
went into an office job. 


Cus f est for Members / 


The New York State Division will 
give an award to the chapter showing 
the greatest percentage increase in 
membership based on membership 
figures published in the Annual Re- 
port of the secretary as of April 15, 
1959; such award to be given at the 
1960 Division Annual Meeting. Each 
chapter in New York State Division 
can participate and the contest will 
be under the direction of the Divi- 
sion Membership Committee—W hirl- 
pool Whispers, Niagara Falls, New 
York Chapter. 


Warning / 


“If you could kick the person re- 
sponsible for most of your troubles, 
you wouldn’t be able to sit down for 
six months.”—Strikeovers, Houston, 
Texas Chapter. 


Ge Gio, —Proft 


Members of the Buffalo, New York 
Chapter, are supporting a concert of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra by filling 
dime banks, turning in $6 for two 
tickets and a patron listing. The 
chapter will receive a percentage of 
all sales made by members. 


Awe You Driving 
or Riding? 


A chapter, like a wagon train, will 
get bogged down in the middle of the 
trip with too many passengers along 
just for the ride, and with too much 
excess baggage. Each passenger is 
allowed one trunk to transport be- 
longings across the wilderness and 
each must make the decision as to 
what to put into it—frills and laces 
and social attiure, or work clothes, 
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cooperation, receptive mind, thirst 
for knowledge, congenial companion- 
ship.—Texana, Texas-Louisiana Di- 
vision. 


Recipe for EWpiciency 


The efficient person knows he can do 
a job, wants to do it and does it. The 
doing it requires self-management in 
six channels- "arn to concentrate, 
read the right —. ngs and read well, 
remember things that should be re- 
membered, plan and organize work 
and develop full skills.—Massillon, 
Ohio Chapter. 


- for Ssveliialin / 


The secretarial shortage in New York 
has resulted in unusual lures for 
business school graduates. For ex- 
ample: country-club memberships, 
office redecoration, air-conditioning, 
bargain lunches, stock in the com- 
pany, and charm school courses.— 
Wil-Bar-Bits, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsy]l- 
vania Chapter. 


Mien to NSA 


Orlando, Florida Chapter has an 
Orientation Committee which plans 
future programs for new members. 
The purpose of these programs is to 
give new members the basic struc- 
ture, the functions and varied facets 
of NSA membership; to enable them 
at the outset to understand what 
NSA represents, what our goals are 
and how we are striving to accom- 
plish our objectives. 





See you 
in Pittsburgh 
in July 











Good Advice / 


Learn to Keep Your Troubles to 
Yourself! The world is too busy to 
linger over your ills and sorrows. 
Don’t burden others with your com- 
plaints. If you cannot see any good 
in the world, keep the bad to your- 
self—The Crystal Gazer, Glass City 
Chapter, Toledo, Ohio. 


Want to i, an | a 


Executive ability is deciding quickly 
what should be done and getting 
somebody else to do the work!—Nut- 
meg News, Connecticut Division. 


oheniiillens Language! 


We'll begin with a fox and the plural 
is foxes, 


But the plural of ox should never be 
oxes. 


One fowl is a goose and the plural is 
geese, 


But the plural of moose won’t ever 
be meese. 


So also for mouse the plural is mice. 
But for house it’s houses—never say 
hice. 


Since the plural of man is always 
called men, 


For the plural of pan, why not say 
pen? 


Then one may be that and three 
may be those, 


Yet rat in the plural is never called 
rose. 


And masculine pronouns are he, his 
and him, 


But imagine the feminine, she, shis, 
and shim. 


So English, I fancy, you all will 
agree, 


Is the most lawless language you ever 
did see. 


—Anonymous. 


The Efficiency Secretary, 
Laural, Mississippi Chapter 
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(Right) Evelyn Rux (seated), vice president 
of Newark, New Jersey Chapter, with two of 
the advanced secretarial students from Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University who spent the day 
with her observing executive secretaries in 
action at Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company. 


(Left) Mr. William G. Wharton, 
Commissioner of Buildings, Bu- 
rea of Building Inspection, City 
of Richmond, was crowned Old 
Dominion Chapter Boss of the 
Year at their recent 8th Annual 
Bosses Night. He was crowned 
by his secretary of 14 years, Mrs. 
Gladys S. Tatum, a charter mem- 
ber of the chapter. Mr. Wharton 
was selected from a group of 
finalists by a panel of former 
Bosses of the Year for his solu- 
tions to questions regarding two 
office problems and by points 
accumulated in preliminary judg- 


ing. 
Mr. Wharton has a perfect Bosses 
Night attendance. 


(Left) Secretarial Workshop 
Committee members of Durham, 
North Carolina Chapter are mak- 
ing final plans for the one-day 
session: (left to right) Mrs. 
Hallie D. Hicks, chairman; Dot 
Harris, Mrs. Milly Ingold, Mrs. 
Shirley McKneely, Mrs. Becky 
Politano, Mrs. Doris Parrish and 
Katherine McGranahan. 
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At the 12th Annual Public Relations Institute of Theta Sigma Phi, women’s professional journalism society, the Syracuse Chapter won 

the rotating cup on the basis of its 1958 scrapbook and all-around public relations program. More than 20 clubs submitted scrapbooks. 

Theta Sigma Phi cup is presented to Mrs. Jerry Connor (left), Syracuse Chapter, by Mrs. Frederic Hillegas (right). Mrs. Mary Lou 
Crowley (center) of Zonta International looks on. 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


@ It is natural to associate the month of February with 
the birth date of Abraham Lincoln. Valentine’s Day 
also comes to mind when February is mentioned. But 
there is another day that we might do well to associate 
with February, and that day is New Year’s Day. 

Granted, New Year’s Day for this year is in the past, 
but the resolutions we made then, and vowed to keep, 
are still with us or should be. If the resolutions we 
made are still being adhered to, chances are we will 
stick to them throughout the year. On the other hand, 
if February approaches, and our list of resolutions has 
been mislaid or forgotten, we might have been better 
off not to have made them at all. And yet, even if we 
have not kept them, it is not too late to resolve once 
again, for the year is still young. 

Think back to the beginning of the year. What was 
it you said you would do to: Be a better person. To 
live a better life. To be easier to get along with. To 
present a better appearance. To have more friends. 
To improve your local chapter of NSA. 
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Windsor, Chapter, Ontario, Canada 


And if, perish the thought, you are one of those who 
made no resolutions back in January, why don’t you 
do it now? 





SECRETARIES 
SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTER 


Official Journal of the National Shorthand Reporters Association 


Special subscription price to schools, libraries and students, 
$3 the year. (10 issues. No magazine in August and September.) 


SEE: Actual shorthand notes in Gregg, Machine Shorthand and Pitman of 
court and free-lance reporters. 

READ: Articles on court reporting and related subjects. 

There is an urgent need for qualified court reporters in our courts. Increase 

your earnings by increasing your shorthand speed and joining the ranks of 

court reporters. There may be a school in your area teaching reporting. 

If you wish to become a STUDENT of reporting, learn more about it 

through The National Shorthand Reporter. 

Address inquiries regarding the magazine to Roy E. Voelker, Editor, National 

Shorthand Reporter, Court House, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

Address inquiries regarding the Approved Reporter Training Program of 

NSRA to Irving Kosky, Executive Secretary NSRA, 19 Burtis Avenue, Rockville 

Centre, L. |., New York. 
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SELLING PERFUME 
1S AN EASY WAY 
TO EARN EXTRA 
MONEY- FUN TOO! 


= y} 


6 a Vi to i 
br & \e remember B@ 
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Many of your NSA Chapters have 
been selling Vallette Parfums. If 
YOUR Chapter is not, we would be 
happy to have YOU, personally, 
sell the perfumes in your spare 
time. Write today for full details 


and FREE samples—you can start INDIANA DIVISION MEETING 
ki d i i | 
pend i 0k Ia ie il Pick-Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
5d sia Indiana 











April 1-2-3, 1960 








CMRSICCr’s UTAH-IDAHO DIVISION 

MEETING 

to CPS Quickie Quiz Pocatello, Idaho (Hotel Not Listed) 

April 8-9-10, 1960 
on Page 24 

SECRETARIES WEEK 

la 6. b April 24-30, 1960 

2. b a: & 
SECRETARIES DAY 

3. d 8. d April 27, 1960 

4.d 9. ¢ 
CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 

5. ¢ 10. c SECRETARY EXAMINATION 











May 6-7, 1960 


Per te See, eee 8s ANTAL, A 
Quiz question number one “Which  |j_TERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
one of the following is a current Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Prepaid Expenses. July 20 to 23, 1960 


asset?” the correct answer is (d) 





REQUEST FOR ADDRESS OR NAME CHANGE 
FOR MAGAZINE MAILING 


INTE 2895-5 gs la es 5's < ea a es Set 
New Name duh ances Fasttab de cacigs teh ah The ee eee OSD AN Es La eg er 


Chapter .. 


New Address......... .................. Se Ne 1D OO a ete ete ees ete 


Please mail to: The National Secretaries Association (International) 
1103 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[RE eee rast en ie LER See nes M ol Aaa 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














district 
assistant 
editors 





Great Lakes District, Mrs. Anne Tipner 
c/o AMA, 535 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, 
Illinois ; 





“ : 


Ae : 

y | 

Northeastern District, Dorothy Lundblad, CPS 
South Eagleville Road, Storrs, Connecticut 






Northwestern District, Mrs. Velma Thompson 
R. R. No. 1, Box 221, Le Claire, lowa 


3 


Southeastern District, Mrs. Thelma McGrath 
c/o The Courier Journal, Louisville, Kentucky 


EEE 





Southwestern District, Mrs. Bernice Goodwin 
1020 Maple Avenue, Torrance, California 
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$790 














England 
Holland 


Belgium 


























Germany 
Switzerland 


France 


AAW It’s not too late 


to make your dreams come true! 


TWO-WEEK TOUR 
SIX COUNTRIES 


Write to Clare H. Jennings, Tours Coordi- 
nator, 5146 Berenice Avenue, Chicago 41, 


Illinois for brochure on the two- or three- 


We are delighted with the enthusiastic interest being 
shown in the tours announced in the December issue of 


THE SECRETARY. 


In our haste to meet the copy deadline for that issue, we 
overlooked specifying that the cost of both the two-week 
and the three-week tours includes transportation from 
New York to Europe and back to New York. We regret 
this oversight, which came to our attention too late to 
be clarified in the January issue. 


Many members have inquired if their husbands. other 
relatives, and friends may join the tours. Yes, indeed, 
they will be most welcome! 


THREE-WEEK TOUR 
EIGHT COUNTRIES 


$970 


England 
France 

Italy 
Switzerland 
Austria 
Lichtenstein 
Spain 
Portugal 


Trustees — NSA Home Trust Fund 





“Let your 
¢ 
everyone, and let your 
your purse; rem 
of the widow’s mite, 
that desert 
worthy of the in 


deservi 


the 

listresses of 
‘oportion to 

s the estimation 
weryone that asketh 


' however, are 





“I do the very best I 
know how—the very best I can; 
and I mean to keep doing so until the 
end. If the end brings me out all right, what is said 
against me won’t amount to anything. If the end brings 


me out wrong, ten angels swearing | was 


right would make no difference.” 


Abraham Lincoln 








